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ABSTRACT 

This document is the combined third and fourth 

modules of aseries of four. It is designed to help educators learn 
more .about how the double biases of sex and race have affected the 
quality o£ black women's high school and college education in 
southern schools since the Civil War^ The following topics are 
discussed: il) education_of black women before the Civil War; (2) the 
purpose 6£ black Vs academic education; (3) the founding of black 
colleges; (4) founding of private andpublic high schools for blacks; 
iSiacademic education in high schools and colleges from 1900 to 
X950j (6) extracurricular life in high school and college; and (7) 
black. womiBh in academic education today. Also included are shorty 
articles on Hary BcLeod Sethtxhe, secondary vo training, _pay_ 

inequity, and college women of Atlanta University in iSOO. Questions 
for discussion and activities for enrichment, and a bibliography are 
included. (PS) 
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Preface 

.Ulis dpcument is the combined third and 
fourth modules of four designed io help 
educators learn more abdiit the double bias that 
has faced black women in Southern schools 
siivce_ yie: Civil VVstf. tt ist hoped that iearning 
about this heritage will sensitize them to black 
girls' and women's current educational heeds 
and will help them appreciate black women's 
present successes, efforts to achieve, and 
achievements. 

This document describes the historical 
development of elementary, vocatiohal, high 
school,^and (x)Uege for black girls and 

women in the South. Each contains notes, a 
bibliography,- questions for- discussion, arid 
suggested activities. The modules may be used 

separately or jis a s«t 

1 These materials were created by Elizabeth t. 
Ihle at James Madisoa Univereity in Harrison- 
burg, Virgiriia,_ with the assistance of a grant 
from the Women's Educa^^ Equ^ity_Art_prp- 
^am, James Madison provided an initial faculty 
research grant to get the^ study underway, and 
the Rockefeller Ar&iive Center provided a grant 
which fadlitated the use pi ite materials . Jhle 
wshe_s_to acknowledge the following libraries' 
and archives' cooperation in her research: 
5enneit CdUiege, Fisk University, Hustbh- 
Tillbtsoh College, North Carolina Agnailtural 
and Technica] __ University, _ the- Sdilesinger 
Library of Harvard -Radclifee, the Southern 
Historical Collection of the University of North 
Carolina, Spelmari College, the Rockefeller 
Archiye_ Center,^ the_ _Jchl_e_singer Library of 
Radciiffe College^ Tennessee State University, 
and Virginia State University. 

A hiuhber of individuals contributed expertise 
to the project, and a debt of gratitude is owed 
to them all. Drs. Faustine Jones-Wilson, of 
Howard University and Beverly Guy-Sheftall of 
Spelman College reviewed the manuscript and 
made many hdpful suggestion^^^ t^^ Me 

takes full responsibility for any inadequacies stffl 
remaining: ITieir insightful comments, patience, 
arid enthusiasm are deeply appreciated. The 
module was als^^ field-testedby under^aduates 
at lames Madison University. Their assistance 
and that of jdieir insmictors. Eh*: Violet A: AUain 
and Mr. George Joyce, offered the author 
yaluab le stud e nt and f actJtyj>erspe^ 
module. _the ^ant support staff of the Women's 
Educational Equity Act offered important 
coonsel whenever iralled upon. Finally, fohn 
Blair Reeves, the author's husband, w^ a source 
of encouraj^einerit aiidthe epitp pf support. 
To all of these people, the author expresses 
appreciation: 
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_.&oduced under arrant ftom the D.5. Department of Educa- 
ripn, under the auspicM of the Vypmm^s E^uUy 
Act. The opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect 
the position or policy of the grantee, and no o^dal endorse- 
ment should be inferred. 



I Inttodlictidii 

When this grant was proposed,^ the module 
on black women's high school education was 
supposed to be entirely separate from the orie 
cqUege ed^^ However,^ research results 
dictated otherwise. They demonstrated such a 
close interrelationship between the two levels 
of schooling that separating them would have 
been artificial and necessitated unnecessary 



repetition of the arguments about blacks' 
academic education. For these reasons, modules 
three and four have been combined. 
__For those who wish to examine oaly high 
school education or coQege educatidn, read the 
first two sections as background and then 
examine the specific sections of interest. 



Before the Civil War 

Before the Civil War black women had 
admitted to a few private seihmaries 
and to some public schools in the East and 
Mi^^ile West. Oberlin College in Ohio, for 
instance, had admitted them from its 
Coundihg in 1833, and a few black women 
had graduated from its preparatory school 
aJl4:frpm its ladies seihmary before the 
Civil War. Gberlinalso produced the first 
woman _<:pllege graduate in the 
nation, Maiy Jane Patterson, who com- 
pleted the Ober^ college curriculuiTi in 
1862, nearly thirty yeare after the first 
^jlite^ A^^man had earned a degree. 
Patterson had had some advantages 
M'l^Y^iilabJe^tG^ most black women. 
AlthoughLbom in North Carolina of slave 
P^^ts, she had been reared as a free black 
in Ohio, a state noted for its progressive 



er educatibh.^ The great myprify of 
black womeTi did not have Patterson's 
^^^^*^S^s^.Jri seekmj^aca^ 
on either the secondary or coHegiate level, 
most of them had even more bbstacj to 
overcome than did whi/e women: in 
^^^^*^9" *o of and race, 

poverty and geographic location stood in 
way more frequently tha n they did 
for white women. This situation was par- 
ticularly j^aractenstic of black women 
living in the South. 

BecatisiB slaves had_been fqrbiddeivby 
Southern laws to learn to read and write,, 
it is not surprising^ that few ex-slaye^of 
either sex were prepared to receive secon- 
o^^oUe^te educa^ during the first 
few decades after the Civil War. Oppor- 
tunities for secondary education gradually 
coiifinucd on page 2 
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The Puj^Bse ef 
Blacks' Academic 
Education 

T ie form of blacks' post-elementary 
education was publicly debated for nearly 
fifty years, from the founding of Hampton 
Institute in 1868 to the death of Booker T. 
Washington in 1915. The philosophy of the 
founders of Hampton and Tuskegee was 
that the dyerwhelming majority of blacks 
and the South as a whole could profit 
mainly from industrial and vocational 
training. (See Module 2 of this series 
"Black Women's Vocational Education.") 
The other point of view, that blacks could 
profit from academic post-elementafy 
education just as whites did, was argued 
persuasively by a number of black 
educators, the best known of whom was 
black sociologist and educator W;E.B; Du 
Bois, 

Although Du Bois spoke and wrote 
primarily about college education for 
blacks, his points applied to secondary 
education as well. Educated at Fisk and 
Haivard, he knew_the advantages of a 
liberal education. He argued that blacks 
needed to develop leaders and that could 
be done best by offering them the same 
type of liberal studies that were available 
to whites. This leadership would come 
from a "Talented Tenth" who could then 
work on uplifting the remainder of the 
race. Du Bois did not want simply a mirror 
of white education; he believed that blacks 
should be made aware of the accom- 
plishments of their race and should be 
trained to serve others: To do so, black 
leaders would need data on the status of 
blacks, and so he also supported the idea 
that black colleges should be the centers 
of sociological research on blacks:^ 

Other supporters of academic education 
for blacks were not always as articulate as 
Du Bois, but they also argued that 
academic education could best produce 
leaders for black cornmunities. Conse- 
quently, mainly academic institutions 
stressed their role iri preparing people for 
the ministiy and teaching: If the South 

Before the Givil War 

cbiiliiiued ftbih page 1 

developed in the late nineteenth century 
largely in private schools which frequently 
were founded by missionary societies. 
Collegiate education was generally a 
twentieth century development, evolving 
first from th^ private institutions just men- 
tioned and later from state iniHative. As 
these educational oppdrtunities appeared, 
they stirred up considerable debate as to 
what was appropriate education for blacks 
beyond the elementary level. Black 
women's education was caught in the 
middle of this debate as well as in con- 
troversies about what was proper academic 
education for women. 
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were going to rerhain segregated, these 
needs had to be filled, and therefore 
academic education for at least a few was 
needed: 

One white nineteenth century educator 
who supported college education for 
blacks was Willi?;m Torrey Harris. Known 
both as a philosopher and as superinten- 
dent of the St. Louis, Missouri, public 
schools, Harris decried the movement 
toward industrial education for anyone 
because he thought that tedinology was 
growing so rapidly that a narrow industrial 
education woiild iilake its recipient 
obsolete. Instead, he advocated a tradi- 
tional acadiemic cumclilum which would 
provide versatility in adjusting to a rapidly 
changing marketplace. Apj^lying these 
ideas to blacks in the late 1890s made hini, 
in this area, a man "before his time."^ 

Blacks were willing recipients of tradi- 
tional academic education. Having^ rightly 
connected the educational attainment of 
whites with their sodd-ecoridniic position, 
blacks were understandably eager: to get 
that education for themselves. Cdnse- 
quehtiy, their enthusiasm for the classical 
academic tradition was sometimes greater 
than their readiness to receive it. In some 
cases they failed to realize the extent of the 
academic preparation needed in order to 
tackle Greek, Latin, arid other secdridary 
subjects of the day. Although their schools 
may have been called "institutes, " 
"seminaries," or "colleges," they mainly 
functidried in their earliest years as elemen- 
tary schools because a majority of the 
pupils had riot had an earlier opporturiity 
to attend school and still needed to learn 
the academic basics. These schools may 
have offered secondary or eyeh college 
courses to a small minority of their student 
bodies, but most of their classes were at 
the ttiiddle elementary level, what might 
be third through sixth grades today. 

The black female's place iri this con- 
troversy was frequently unclear. While 
ediicatdrs debated the academic or voca- 
tional nature of blacks' post-elementary 
education and the degree of liberal studies 
needed, few aigued over the nature of 
wdmeri's ediicatidri. A woman's sex was 
her destiny. Indeed, many of the bpihibhs 
expressed about black women's education 
sounded remarkably sirhilar to what was 
said about white women's; although 
teacher training for women was jFihe, their 
main responsibility was to their husbands 
and their children. Virtually no one was 
interested in preparing women for 
comrKuhity leadership except as feachers 
or as appendages to their husbands: Lacy 
C. Lariey, black educatpr and ferhinist, 
outlined in 1899 the responsibilities of 
educated black women: to deyelbp their 
family's hygiene habits, to teach young, 
children, Jo instruct their less fortunate 
neighbors in. proper housekeeping, to 
teach iri chiurli schools, and to inspire rrieh 
arid boys td iiriprdved ways df living.* 
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j^undixig ol the 
Colleges 

Private Qjeducationai Coileges 

Most of today's private black colleges can 
trace their origins to the early post Civil 
War decades when missionary groups 
founded numerous schools for the 
ex-slaves. The vast majority of these 
schools were coeducational because they 
heeded as many students as possible to 
remain open. The schools which even- 
tually evolved into colleges were generally 
in cities or rural areas where the black 
population was sizeable because most 
blacks could not afford to traveLlong 
distances to pursue their educatiph^ To^lay 
most of the surviving institutions are in 
urban centers or in rural areas which have 
maintained large black populations: 

Fisk University in Nash\^^ is bhe of the 
oldest and most famous of the private 
black /-blleges. It was founded ih^ by 
the American Missionary Association: L3ce 
niaSy bther black colleges, most of its 
student body in the nineteenth century 
V^ere not jn its college program but ih its 
elementary, high sdiool, or normal school: 
y_ ajsb prepared young men to ^hter the 
ministry: iisk was the first black college 
accredited by the Sbutherri Assbdatibh of 
Colleges and Schools in 1930. In 1917 ij 
reported that 52 ¥2% of its graduates were 
teachers, 19% homemakers, 7% were 
physicians, dentists, or pharmacists, a^^l 
3% were ministers: Other occupations 
f ^_^brted- included jawyers,^ b 
people, and civil servants. The Fisk women 
y^ere largely normal gtaduates; of the 
reported 42V2% who were teachers, 34% 
completed ^^id 7% 

had earned college degree s^^ jj^e percen- 
^^S^ibf homemakers^ at tha time also 
reflects the more comfortable economic 
status ofeducated blacks w^ iillpwed a 
larger portion of married women to stay 
§i bpine; however, cb rnpa red to the 
college-educated white community where 
^ ^^^rried woman _wbrking^ b" ^side the 
home was exceptional, the percentage of 
black homemaker^^ 

. Atlanta _ was another center of black 
higher educatibii. Jt cbntairied Mbrris 
Brown College founded in J881_ by_the 
African Meth^istEp^ _Chur<^_/jQ^!^ 
College founded in 1870_by theJVIethodist 
Epis^^S^- _ A tlarita_ lU niv ersity 
founded in 1867 by the American Mis- 
sionary lAssodatmn, arid two jingle sex 
colleges— Morehouse _for_ men . and 
§p|l^^_^ri^brnen^^ 
made a_ union under the guidance of the 
Gerieral Edjica^^ 

sponsored meiinly by die Rock^feller^amily 
*b _ in^PI^^e edu cation in the Sbut hu 
Although each retained its_ separate 
identi^, they agreed to cross-list course 
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and share Hbraiy^TaGilities. Each 
institution retained its own identity^ and 
Atjahta Umyersity be the graduate 
school of the union. _ __ 

Tile private black c^ of New 

Orleans have a similar history. jSiraight 
University was founded in 1869 i?y th^ 
American Missionary Association, and 
New Orleans University in 1873 by the 
Methodists. In 1935 with encouragement 
and financial supgqrt from the^ General 
Education Board, these schools merged to 
form Dillard University^ It was coeduca- 
tional and was affiliated with a hospital 
which offered medical and nursing 
education. 

The largest of the private black colleges 
is in Washington, D.C. .Howard Univer- 
sity, founded in 1867 by Cdiigrega- 
tibnalists, was first envisioned as a normal 
and theological institution. However, its 
scope quickly expanded. A medical school 
opened in 1868, arid a law school was 
begun the following year, Since 1928 it has 
received annual federal appropriations 
which have enabled it to develop rnore 
ambitious academic programs than other 
private black colleges. 

Not all black colleges were in large cities. 
A number of the remaining 110 black 
colleges are in what used to be rural areas 
or small towns. Talladega College in 
TaUadega, Alabama, was founded in 1867 
by the American I^sion^ Association as 
a primary school: its growth led to its being 
tte fest Golle^em state open to blacks. 
Tougaloo College, located near Jackson, 
Mississippi^ was founded two years later 
by the same group: Among other^ black 
^Ue^s in nirS areas St. Paul's College 
foimded by James Soloman Russell in 1888 
in: Lawrenceyille, Virginia, and Rust 
College founded by the Methodist 
EpiaMpal Church in 1866 in Holly Sprihgc; 
Mississippi. 



Private Colleges for Wdmeh :: 
:_^pst erf the So^uthemjblac were 
coeducational, a situation vi^ich was not 
^^for white schoc^^^ Whjlecoj«idera^ 
discussion regarding the propriety, of 
cqeduGaHohfor whke wome^ 
admission into men's private_and_ public 
y niy ??sit ie s thro lighqut th e So uth , thi s 
debate was nearly absent in the develop- 
[Hpnt of Southern black women's e 
tion. Considering the facts that coeduca- 

_s ^^ct uponstudent m 
most controversial facet of the debate and 
that^ blacks' morality j^dparticiilarly that 
of black women) was frequently ques- 
tioned^it is paradoxical that few educators 
presumed a need to .educate the sexes 
apart from each other. The explanation lies 
in economics and the value system of the 
time. Operating one coeducational school 
was less expensive than two single sex 
ones, and jnoriey for black education was 
scarce. Furthermore; it could be 
hypothesized that despite their rhetoric 
few private cheirities or the public cared 
suffrcieittly about blacks to insist upon 
single sex schools to protect blacks' moral 
health: 

There were a few exceptions to the 
coeducational status of black schools: 
Schools for women were frequently called 
seminaries, and the earliest for black 
wbrnen was founded bn the border of the 
South in Washington, DC, in 1851 by a 
New England white woman, Myrtilla 
Miner: it was primarily a teacher trairiing 
institute which became Miner Teachers 
College and is today a part of the coeduca- 
tion :h1 University of the District of 
Columbia. : j . 

Within the South itself the earliest 
woman^ school was Scotia Seminary in 
North Carolina, fpunded in 1866 by the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. Like many 



black schools of its day, it was largely an 
elemental school for its earliest decades. 
Having as its purpose to train "women 
leaders in the educatibh. bf and social 
service for their race," it is fitting that 
Scotia^s most f ambus graduate was Mary 
McLeod Bethune, who later founded her 
P^^^licollege.* Th seminary became Scotia 
Woman's College in 1916: The 
Pr^bj^OTans f^^ black 
woman's senrinaiy, the Barber Memorial 
^mirarjMDf Anhis^^ 1896. 
Ittoo eventually became a college, and in 
1935 the twb colleges united to become 
Barber-Srotia College: In 1954 the 
combined institutiph diahged its charter 
and began admitting men. 
- TiUotsbn College in Austin, Texas, was 
a woman's school briefly. Founded by the 
American Missibna^ Assbciatipri in 1877 
as the coeducational TiUotson Collegiate 
and Nbmal Ihstit^^^ it becarhe a college 
in 1909 and excluded male students from 
19^ to 1935 .ilt_ joined Samuel Huston 
College to become Huston-Tillotson 
Cbllege^in 1952.: : - : 

llie most famous of the black woman's 
schools was what evolved into Spelman 
CoUegein Atianta. it began as the Atlanta 
Baptist Female Seniin in 1881 

by New England teadiers Sophia B. 
Packard and Harriet E. Giles, and was 
initially sponsored by the Woman's 
^£fist Missiqnaiy Association . 
Designed primarily to teadi religion, it was 
only open to black women over fifteen 
until it established a model school two 
y^^s Jater_ for its teacher education 
students. The year «ifter itsiounding John 
D. Rockefeller Sr. heard Packard speak 
about the needs of the school and soon 
became its most generous financial Juj> 
porter. Consequently, the school changed 
its name to Spelman Seminary in hbhbr bf 
Rockefeller's parents-in-law. 

Spelman remained a semmai3r^fdrjiea^^ 
fifty years. However; it began offering 
college degrees in conjunction with the 
nearby black men's college Morehouse in 
1901, but only a few women took advan- 
tage bf the opportunity. By 1923 only 30 
Spelman graduates had received college 
degrees.^ Spelman today is the better 
known of the two remaining black 
wbmeh's colleges. 

Befifiett College, the dth^ir surviving 
black woman's college; in Greensboro; 
North Carolina, was founded 1873 as a 
coeducational institutiori by the 
Methodists, and it did not become a 
woman's cbUege until the college was 
reorganized in 1926. At that time the 
enrbllrneht was largely ferhale, and so the 
Women's Home Missionary Society of the 
Melodist Church decided to rrake it a 
woman's college: Bennett has the distinc- 
tion of being the bnly black wb man's col- 
iegeever to have had a womart president, 
E>r. WiUa B. Player, whb served frbm 1955 
to 1966; 
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1964 SpelmaitCbUege l^a^srits elected ^ Who's Who. 
Spelniah College. Reprinted by permissibii. 

for blacks^ iiv the entire state; ui:additibn 
it ran a model school which provided a 
place jiv which student teachers cp^^^ prac- 
tice and a^ood quality elementary school 
fprjjlai^i^^!^^!^!^ irithe siinrou^ area.' 
In addition to the advantages to the Morrill 
i^ool'J _ i*y^ents, the nomal sc^^^^ 
training helped its graduates improve the 
educatibh of black children throughout the 
state. _ _ 

TTie need Fot^^ 
and professionals was. a third impetus in 
*!}^_^i*ablishmCTi of blackj?ublic cq^ 
in the South,, and it also influenced their 
growth . As A'^ucatioh becam^ mqrelmpor- 
tant in the smooth running of an increas- 
I^S^y.^o'^R^f ^.^'^I^O'Tiy and Jociety^ tl e 
South, began to realize the necessity of 
havii\g more educated black cbmm 
leaders than the private black schools 
could produce. TTius the states ^egan_tb 
establish or add on baccalaureate programs 
to the Morrill schools. Tennessee, which 



Author Alice Walker is at far right. (Archives of 

had previously assigned its Morrill funds 
to knoxviile College, proclaimed in 1909 
^1^3^ purpose of its newly created 
Agricultural and State Normal School for 
Negroes was '-to practically train its 
students that they jnay bette? grasp their 
greats economic pppbiHtuhity in becoming 
community leaders, farmers, and 
te_a<±iers.'''° Its hbrmal program was 
equivaient to two years of college until the 
mid 1920s, when it b^gah a baccalaureate 
program: Virginia switched its Morrill 
f^^^s from Hampton Institute to the 
Virginia State J^ormal and Industrial 
Ji^stitute in 1920 nhd^^a^^^ it two 

years laterto begin offering a baccalaureate 
dej^ree. Oy^er S<^ did the 

same . As the level of black public higher 
educatibn mor^^ed tlwughbv^ South, 
high school courses in the.public colleges 
'^-.re Arad ually abandoned, reflecting the 
growth of black high school education at 
the cbmm unity level. 



R)unding the High Schools 



Piiblic Eblleges 

The esUbUshment of public higher 
education for blacks^as due lately to 
three factors: tho Morrill Acts of 1862 and 
1890, the need for teachers created 
proliferation of elementary schooling, and 
the need to produce cbiiununity prbfes- 
sionals and leaders. In addition, blacks 
themselves added pressure for the 
improvement of their public higher educa- 
tional oppr)rtunities. 

The first impetus for establishing state 
supported schools fbr blacks came largely 
from the Morrill Acts. Passed in 1862, the 
first Morrill Act provided funds that 
encouraged the states to establish 
agricultural arid technical education for 
their citizens. After the war a numbe? of 
Southern states founded appropriate 
institutibhs for whites, but only 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia 
used any of their funds for blacks. 
Mississippi founded in^ 1871 what isjbday 
known as Akorn State, and South 
Carolina fouitded what is today South 
Carolina State College; Virginia used some 
of its funds to support programs at 
Harhpton Institute. (See module two 
"Black Women's Vocational Educiatidn" 
for a discussion of Hampton.) 

When the act was renewed in 1890, a 
provision ensured that funds would go to 
both races, and within a decade other 
Southern states began using Morrill funds 
to improve black education either by 
establishing a state-supported black 
institution or by assigning funds to an 
already established institution^ Since the 
act specified agricultural and mechanical 
educatibn, blacks frequently received 
junior high or high school level industrial 
educaHpn rather than the advanced college 
level technical and agricultural training 
tbat was offered to whites. The choices of 
eadtsex for the technical "omponent were 
predictable: male stuc'?nts learned 
agricultural and mechanical trades while 
girls learned domestic science, At the 
North Carolina A^cultural and Technical 
Institute, the curriculum was weighted so 
heavily in favor of "male" subjects that 
black women were _e?^^ from the 
school from 1900 to 1926.^ 

The need for teachers was the second 
factor in the development of black public 
higher education. Most of the black Morrill 
schools had some sort of normal program 
for teacher training, though these pro- 
grams until the 1910.1 or '20s were likely 
to be at the high school level. Normi 
training was especially important to the 
educational advancement of black wornen, 
who were more likely than men to become 
teachers. The normal prograins also served 
as die hi^est quality public education that 
the state offered its black citizens. As late 
as 1910 the Colored Normal, Industrial, 
Agrictiltural, and Mechanical Cbll^e of 
Sou^ Caro&ia^^r instance, provided one 
of only two public high school prbgrams 



Oddly enough, the development of the 
public high school in America generally 
carne after the establishment of public 
higher euucation and public elementary 
educatibh. Most of the country established 
public high schools between 1870 and 
1900, but the establishment of high schools 
for either race in the South was mainly a 
twentieth cenHiry development. Because 
of the region's straitened economic sitiia- 
Hbh and its largely agrarian econprny 
which perceived little use for more than 
basic literacy, growth in the number of 
public high sdiools was slow until the turn 
of the century. Until then^ most families 
that saught a high school education for 
their children enrolled them in private 
academies. Ttiis situajion was true of 
blacks as well as whites, but because of 
black families' lack of funds, education, 
2nd nearbj^ schools a black child was not 
as likeiy to sent to a private academy as 
was a white one. In fact^ for the first four 
decades after tiie Civil War,_a black person 
with jiist three br four years bf fonhal 



schooling was considered educated by the 

standards bf Jhejiay. _ - 

Black secondary education gained in 
popularity largely thrbugh the efforts of 
Booker T. Washington and his campaign 
for industrial educatibh. Cbrise^juently, 
early black secondary education had a far 
stronger vdcatibrial character thari^id 
white high school education of the time, 
and the role of academics as means bf 
fostering critical thinking and developing 
a Well rounded person was seldom cori- 
sjdered. (See Module Two, "Black 
Women's Vocational Educatibn/') 
Alihough black parents and children were 
often displeased with this industrial 
ernphasis, most had little choice and 
settled for that type of secondary educa- 
tion rather than none at all. Many 
circumvented the industrial curriculum by 
takingi the normal training which was 
offered in the high schools: It served as a 
"back door" through which blacks got the 
academic training they sought. This situa- 
tioh was true both in the private schools 
and later in the public ones: 



Firivate Hi^ Schools 

Especially in their early years private 
schools were generally divisions of larger 
entities— either the advanced section of an 
elementary schooi or the idwer section of 
a college or junior college. When the first 
case was true, there were often few 
students enrolled at the high school level 
and instruction was poor; in the second 
case, frequendy high school students com- 
prised the majority of the entire institution, 
and the quality of work may have been 
good. At sotrie of the larger black colleges, 
the secondary division may have served as 
a model school in which student teachers 
could practice. Schools which received 
funds from major philanthropies almost 
always accompanied their academic 
instruct'cn with some degree of industrial 
work in keepmg \\dth the t^^ pf their 
grant: Jn large cities which had publicly 
^hded programs for industrial work, a 
private high school might exist as an 
acad erhic alternative and be stric tly 
academic. Avery institute in Charleston, 
South Carolina^ was an example of this. 
Founded in the 1866s by the American 
Missibriaiy Assod^^^ Avery offered 
only normal training and college 
preparatory work.^i z i r: : i: i: :: 

Typically, the high school program of a 
private school was caUi^^^ preparat^^ 
level, implying its . role in preparing 
students for college. If a school also trained 



teachers^ it frequently had a normal track 
as well. Although the two tiackis iiiay have 
overlapped somewhat, the normal track 
generally assumed fid more schooling 
afterwards. Paine. College in Augusta, 
Georgia, had in 1925, for example, a junior 
high, a senior high, a two-year normal 
course, and a college program. The nor- 
mal program led to teacher certification 
without additional college work. The 
normal course at Selma University in 
Alabama was described as "a high school 
course with Bible study throughout the 
four years and with elementary 
Psychology and methods, in the senior 
year."" Since more women than men 
went into teaching and more men than 
women went on to college, gjrls generally 
outnumbered boys in the normal track and 
were the minority in th*? prepaiatory. 
-:i 5?^a^ eventually became one of the rnbst 
famous normal cind preparatory sdiools fbr 
blac^ womeri m the Soutti was founded by 
Maiy Mcfceod Bethune in Daytona, 
I^^rl4^/ii?^i J9C5v Ay ibparding students 
were women, thoughjnen were admitted 
3S day^staidentSi Iri 1923 the schbol united 
witfi the Cookman institute for boys; 
Although mitiaUy 

trairting, the Betfaune-Cookman Collegiate 
L^isHtute rapidly b^ college 
preparatory institution and by 1925 was 



The Character of Mary McLeod Bethune 

With Mis. Bethtme, there were just no short cuts, and another part of thexharacter training, 
shall I call it, would be through thesie phrases that she wbiild lise, like "Whatever you do, 
do At to the best prybur ability/' Over and over, you 

ft to the best of your abUity," and so this feeling, about the thoroughness— to this day, any 
kind of sloppiness disturbs me greatly: I think another contribution that I would say she mad^ 
toiny jifc, Cheryl, was her attitude toward work. For instance, she wbiild say, "Any work 
is honest however hui^^^ and ''In whatever you do, strive to^e an artst. " Wa^^^ that 
a concept? To have it drilled into you^ that whatever you do, strive to be an artist. 

Orderliness was another concept that became a part of my life, and even as I grow to be 
almost eighty years old, I cannot bear to be disorderly. It may be jtist a tiny thing, but it 
does become a part of the expression of your living. I can remember many times, as adolescents 
wjlL we'd be_tii^^at_ni.gh^t_anctwe'd:sp^ is when 

I became a Ijoarding student at the school, and she would come around and look in oar rooms 
at night, and we had these clothes }ust strewn all Over the place: Gently we were awakened, 
we had to get up and put those clothes in a heat way in bur chairs. I ^ve those little ihddehts 
because it does show a facet_oOhis_wom_an_andjhe i^ that_s_he had on these st_ud_ents. 

This was a woman of strong religious beliefs. We all had to gather once a day— and this 
was a small group of 150 girls^for her chapel talks: And I say here that she wove into the 
warp and wbbf bf bur persbnality and character her philosophy of life, her ihspiratibri, her 
deep reli^ous^feryor; it was aU there. And^she^aye to us a feeling thaUl^ 
all things are possible. But it was also a time, and you'll see the relevance of this a little later, 
Cheryl, but it was also a_^e when sheidHfled into her students our obligation to help the 
liess fbrttinate bf biir people. Again brie bf her constant expressibns was, "you are being trained 
tp serve, go outir^tb pu an exainple bfjyhat educabon 

to an indUvidual.":\ye heard, this over and over agmn. "Help our fellow man." And to rne 
those admonitions hece: /e a part, again, of rjiy character development and in whatever 
community I have lived, I have always engaged in activities that meant cbmmuriity 
irriprbvemeht. 

Excerpt from interview joLhucy Miller Mitchell by Cheryl Gilkes, June 17 and 
7A and July 1, 6, and 25, 1977._Black Wqmen^s Oral Hisl9^ Prefect, Schlesinger 
Libraiy^.Radcliife College, Cambridge/ Massachusetts. Printed by permission. After 
graduating frbiti college. Miller subsequently taught for a year in Bethuhe's school. 



cited as "the best secondary school for 
Negroes iii Florida."" Bethune ih|citUpted 
her presidency in the i930s to serve as the 
head of the National Youth Administration 
program under President Franklin _D. 
Roosevelt, a position which brought 
reccgnitioh to both herself and institution 
she had created: (For more i'-ifontiatiori 
about Bethune, see the excerpt from the 
interview with Lucy Miller Mitchell.) 

A few private black high schools did not 
evolve into colleges. One of the most 
famous, the Paliher Memorial Institute in 
North Carolina, was founded in 1901 by 
a black woman, Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 
It remained as a college preparatory 
boarding schbol for the children of elite 
black families until 1971 when it closed its 
doors as the' increasing availability of 
quality public education for blacks 
precipitated a decline in ehroUmeht.^^ Still 
functioning in Mississippi as: a private 
college preparatory school for blacks is the 
Piney Woods Country Life School, 
founded in 1909 by a black graduate bf the 
University of Iowa, Lawrence C. Jones. 

Public Higfi Scfiools 

Between 19OT and 1915 Me^ Sq^^^ 
established over 600 four-year public high 
schools for wW and nearly ^30 three^ 
year ones, but jonly 64 public ones existed 
for blacks, and JhejTAvere^ locate 
in cities. ^5 Supplementing- those _ were 
raun^ training sdiools which were begun 
in rural areas beginning in the 1910s, but 
J^l^.pn^'J^J^luded more than two years 
of high school work. ^See module 2, i'Black 
Wb me h' s^Vqcatibrial Edilcatibn / ' ^Coris e- 
quently, black youths' opportunity to get 
a hjgh sdibol educatwn^as h^ 
dent upon their geographical location and 
their economic circumstances. Urban 
youth had more access to schooling than 
did their niral counterparts; if no hjgh 
school were available and a family had 
money to spend bri education, a person 
could be sent to board at a private black 
school, but mbst black families had to 
depend on public facilities. 

Another factor in access appeared to be 
sex. \ 1923 study of under-age and over- 
age students in the county training schools 
indirectly produced res Jits that indicated 
tiiat black girls were more likely than black 
bbys tb cbntinue their educatibn. The 
soivey showed that although substan- 
tially more girls than boys attended the 
county training schools at eveiy level^l 
through 12— the difference grew wiaer in 
the upper grades: Nearly 10% more girls 
attended than boys overall, but in the 
upper grades alone— 9 through 12— the 
difference grew^ tb : 42%. Tim trend 
reflected the practice in many Southern 
black families of sending the older sons to 
work after elementary school to help 
continued on page 6 
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Public Hij^ Schools 

cbhHhued &diii page 5 

supj3ojrt_:the ^hile ^Is and 

sometimes yoanger sons remained in 
school. Cbiripletihg a High schddl educa- 
Hon improved biack girls' chances of 
^<^^zS'^J^ pJ^si^jis^most o^^ in 
teaching-^and lesseaed their chances of 
l^A^^:^_^l'2sted wjute men be^au^ of 
the need to be employed iii their homes 
or busmesses as domestic senrarits.^Their 
education also served as ja family's 
economic ihsurahce because the employ- 
ment of black men was sometimes 
uncertain and unstable.*^ This treiid^bn- 
tinued in many black colleges; more 
women than^rrien attended. However, ^t 
the more prestigious black institutions 
whose students were more likely to come 
from families with greater economic 
security^ more meri_ than women earned 
college degrees; women typically enrolled 
in normal programs. 

Tfie devL?lopment of public black high 
schools in ^^i^mia was perhaps typical of 
their development elsewhere in the South; 
but, since Virginia generally prodded 
better public education than did many 
other Southern statiBS, its record dri black 
public high schools may have actually been 
better. Virginia's first public high schddl 
for blacks was organized in 1873 in 
Petersburg, which had a large black 
population, and a second in Richmond in 
1876; two more were established by 1900. 
Then progress slowed as the popularity of 
industrial education for blacks grew and 
less attention was paid to acadeinics. 
Although the number of white high 
schools in the state grew from 50 to 360 
between 1905 and 1910/ only three more 
high schools were estaM for blacks 
between 1900 and 192D: Instead, numerous 
rural areas established county training 
schools for blades which o^ered industrial 
education and junior high work. In the 
early 192bs eight other Virginia dties began 
steps toward creating public black high 
schools. 1* 

Because of the scarcity of high schbpls 
and poverty of many black families, the 
ratepf high school attendance m the first 
third of the ceniuiy remained low: 
Although rnbre high schools were built iri 
the 192C3, 26.5% of Sontiiem blacks stiH 
Uyed in counties iivl932-33 that j^rovided 
less than four years of public high school 
work, The percentages varied fro highs 
of 58% in Aricansas and 51% in Missr 
issippi to lows of 3% in ^5)rth CaroUna and 
0% and 4% respectively in die border states 
of Delaware ijand i^feiyland.w the 
Southern aitd border, states the total 
D^^l^r pfi four-year high sc^ for 
blacks was 807, but only 367 of them were 
accredited bj^ th eir respective state 
accrediting bodies.^ While 33.5% of whites 
of^high ^odl age^ in tll^^S^uth were 
actually enroUta in high school, only less 
than 5% of blacks were.^^ 



LjAs ^e eehtui^^ wbr^ Jiigh scjlppl 
attendance^and graduation, rates slowly 
mcreased . By 9JS% of the total black 
population were high school graduates, 
.^^it^^X^ars later thatj^rcentage had 
increased to 14.4.^ Hiis increase reflected 
DM^PJial fa^nds towards rriqre education, 
but it also reflected developments in tKe 

blacks had been effectively denied voting 
rights^ smce the tunij)f the centuiy, they 
had become an increasingly noticeable 
influence in Ideal devejgiments. The series 
of lawsuits which int^ated Southern 
public gradjiate schddls, the^ struggle fdr 
salary equalization between black and 
white teacheis, and simple pressure frdm 
the bJack community had stimulated the 
develdpment and expansion df black high 
school education. White Southern politi- 
cians Were beginning to realize that iiF they 



felly wished to maihtaih se^egatedpubUc 
sdiooling, the facilities would honestly 
l^Ave^ to be equ^. Although their moHyes 
for : improving black high schools were 
^Al^y/ y^^iesuli wa^ Lmprbved educa- 
tional opportunity; u l . 

The 1954 Bmuw u. Bdflrtf^^ 
Topeka case, which declared that 
segregated scho<^^^ :w_e_re inherently 
unequal, dashed the hojDes of many white 
?5Lu_^erners of maintaiiiing segregated 
schools, and the region began a very slow 
process of in teJraHng its schools, ipne of 
the most famous incidents in this process 
^As^^i^ihtegration of M^je Rock J^igh 
School in 1957, and six girls were among 
^l^AJ^^.^l^ck^stad 

The resulting resistance by Arkansas's 
gdvertidr forced the mvolwrhent crf^ 
federal government and then the closing 
df all the city's public schools for a year. 



Secbhdaxy Vbcatibnal Training 

JDr: Eaustine C^Jones-Wiison, now a_professor at Howard University and author 
of A Tf^itwnal Mod^h ot ?:rcel/ence: Dunhar High Sc^^^ 

ATicansas, recalled her experiences at Dunbar in the 1940s in an interview with the 
author September 27, 1985: 

EU; Did the cumcidi^ offer different courses accdrdihg to sex, 

such as home economics for giris and shop forJboys? _ 
SfW; Yes. j re member JhaHhe gir yearj^fiQothing in grade 

and a year of Foods in eighth grade. In ninth grade, girls took Laundry. 
Th_^se:were requir^^ that white girls 

did not have laundiy included in their curriculum.. __ _ 

As l^st as I caii recall, elective courses iii Clothing &J^ddds were dffered 
girls in 10, 11, 12. Trade Clothing was a vocarioncd option for girls. This 
choice could be itiade sin^— aj^dcatidnal Only— or wijh regular high schddl 
required courses. The latter option provided the female graduate with a 
regular high school diploma arid a trade certih^ate that wduld make her 
employable as a tailor or as a"finished" seamstress— say at high-class 
department stdre dr a wdmeri's fashidn stdre. 
With respect to Foods , I recall that we had several kitchens with varjdng 
df equipment and sdphisticatidn. There was an "unfinished" 
kitchen where service techniques were emphasized. We were taught to set 
the table properly, arid hdw td serve the family and guests correctly. There 
was a green or blue kitchen (I forget which) with "intermediate" facilities, 
arid a white kitchen with deluxe features. The idea was that girls would 
be prepared to cook and serve in any kind of kitchen in differeut types 
df hdmes. ^ im sure that it was assu med that many of us would be domestic 
servants or laundry workers. 

Our laundry course included heavy commercial equipment use, as well 
as home-style washers and how to iron on commercial presses as well as 
how td use a regular home-type iron: We learned to stretch curtains Rafter 
starching thern heavily) on the pronged stretchere. Most of us hated 
Laundry, but liked C3othing and Foods weH enough at ttie 7th and 8tti grade 
levels..., : : i _ :l _ : __ 

In the 11th grade many of us^ girls and boys, look bookkeeping— even 
though we were coUege^bbuhd. We also took Gebmetiy. We had to be 
employable, if need be. 

In the 12th grade mariy girls (iiicluding me), t(^ 
Our teachers were strict and always emphasized doing things right. Only 
a few boys took shorthaiid and typing, for rriales were ridiculed if they 
selected this "female" option. 
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Shaping 

Hie Colleges 

As was the case wiS high school 
attendance, blade woji^ inpre li^el£ 
to attendcoUege thanmen^thus reversing 
thejriehd ambrig^ whites .^qwever/ blac£ 
women were enrolled more frequently 
than men in normal programs and the 
number of their baccalaureate de^ees did 
not outnumber men's until 19*10.^ Black 
women's post-secondary education was 
designed more for practical work in the 
black community than as traditional 
academic studies; most women in the early 
and mid-twentieth century _ became 
teachers or hoffiemakers:^* At Paine 
College in Augusta, Gec?rgia, at the end 
of the Second World War 70% of graduates 
were women, 90% of whom went into 
teaching; after the war more women began 
moving into social work and other fields. 
Women tended to return to rural areas 
while men migrated to large cities, 
entering teaching, the ministry,^ and postal 
and gdyemmeht services.^ This pattern 
was typical throughout the South: 

Overall, bla<:ks- acces^ to higher 
education increased remarkably 
throughout the South as the twentieth 
century wore on, hut it still did not equal 
iQithat of whites^ Blackihigher education 
was underfunded and frequently isolated 
fiPI^l Bie academic mamstream. JBlatdcs did 
not have the same access to pnblic higher 
Q^J^i^n as did whites; in i9^_t_he ratiq 
of blacks to whitesin public cofieges of tfie 
South averaged 1:16/ a high in North 
Carolina of 1:6 to a low in Texas of 1:39.'^ 
Tl^.^^iuriculun^ colleges varied 

significimtly from school to school and 
certainly evolved as decades passed, but 
on the whole private black coUeges offered 
more college work in the traditional liberal 
arts moid, while public colleges offered 
more vocationally oriented studies. This 
divisicn W3S due to the schools' different 
heritages. The students at the private black 
colleges, which had most frequently been 
foaitded by missionary societies, were 
instilled with their early teachers' 
appreciation of the liberal studies tradition. 
The largely white Southern state gbyern- 
irients which foanded the public schools 
were interested in econbrmc imprbvemeht 
which they perceived would come most 
quickly through direct vocational training 
for black students: Thse corricular disliiic- 
ttphs between private and public black 
cofleges were slow to fade in the twentieth 
century. -_ Even past raid cerittuy: private 
colleges generally offered a broader, more 
teditiohS ciOTC^ ihsHhi- 
tions offered more vocationaiiy oriented 
Pipgra^^s.^ - : 
- Few blade students went into scientific 
fields, and two likely reasons why were 
inadequate secondary preparation and 
iriabilify of financially strapped institutions 




1952. Rodkefeiier Archive Center. Reprinted by 

to provide adequate laboratories and 
facilities. In 1940 a survey reported that 
23% of black college students chose voca- 
tional majors (agnciUtiire, industrial arts, 
home economics), 22:6% chose humani- 
ties^ and 22,3% dios^ Between 
1940 and 1963 the number of black voca- 
yph_S jnajprs declin^ to 6.1%; 

other majors experiencing losses were the 
humanities a physical science. 
Shnuitaneously the number of blacks 
^QQs^ihg business, eduea^^ larts, 
health, and social sciences increased:^^ 
^Nfen land vk^men were usually not 
offered quite the same curricuium in either 
public or private black ^pUeges. In some 
cases their academic opportunities were 
^cyen the same; Paine Cblle^e^ Fisk 
University, for. instance^ offered free 
*yi^2nJ9L??l?n^>v^!P l^^'^P'annmg to jenter 
the ministry but made no similar offer to 
wbmen^ In nearlj^ ei/^iy college women 
were frequently required to take one or 
more home ecdribrciics courses in addition 



Education Board records. 1054. 849 Annual Report, 
permission.) 

to their other studies regardless of their 
vocational preferences. 

In 1933 Lucy D. Sldwe^ dean of women 
at Roward University, surveyed forty-four 
black colleges about their offerings for 
women. Noting that it was no longer 
appropriate to assume that eveiy woman 
would spend her entire adult life working 
in the home and that the increasingly 
complex world required better informed 
citizens, Slowe argued that colleges 
heeded to broaden their curricular 
o^erings for women and to give women 
n^QFC pppoituhities for leadership. She 
reported that^less than 10% of black college 
women ^re ehrplled in political science, 
economics, ipsydiology, or sociology and 
that fe^^^than fifty jlercent of the colleges 
had student government assodations. She 
a^ criticized the goal of educating women 
only to be the adjuncts of men and the lack 
of women in irpUeges- _ policy rnaking 
positions:^' Her article apparently caused 

continued on page 8 



Fsty Inequity: One l^man's Experience 



fin 1921 the Pret three black women ever to receive Ph.D. degrees graduated within 
several weeks of each other. One of them, Eva Beatrice Dykes, taught at Howard 
University for a number of years before assuming a position at Oakwddd College 
in Alabama where the following incident occurred. 



One of the men teachers here, by the name of Sumptef, said to me, -'Oh, Miss 
I^kes, did you get your pro moHdri?'' And I said, "What prdmbtibh?" And he 
said,"^^!'' you ^^0^, ^ *6 teachers w^^^ I said, " WeJ!, I didn^t 

getany promoHorL'_' So when I saw President Peterson, I said to him, "Presi- 
dent Peterson, 1 understand that^me of the teacher? got a pfomotion: And I 
didn't get one:" And 1 was jiist like a child, curious, you know, why I didn't. 
And he said to me in his inimitable way, with his hands stretched 

S€« him now, standlng_pn the steps of Moran HaU— "Well, you are a woman. 
That's why you didn't get it." And he was one of my dear friends. ! said, 
'-'ft^ident Petereon, if I go over here to the store and want to buy a loaf of bread, 
do I get a reduction because I an\ a woman? If 1 want to_gb downtbvm and buy 
clothes dp I get Areducti^^ I am a woman? So that has existed all down 

through the ages, that discrepancy. . . _ . _ 

_ Excerpt from interview o£Eva B> ^kes by Merze Tate, November 3b-December 
l?77vKack Wbmeii Oral Hist^i^^Projeci, Scales Libraty, Radcliffe College, 
Ctimbridgc Massachusetts. Printed by permission. 
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SKapihg Academic Education 
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no immediate major curricular shifts; and 
a number of he^cbndusidns were simply 
ahead of their time. Although the number 
of black stiidehts studying Jhe social 
sciences grew from ii.7% in 1940 to 17% 
in 1963 and students were padually given 
more control oyer campus life, blov-'e's 
concern about the purpdise of women's 
education and women as college officials 
did not receive widespread attention. As 
the decades wore on, black women's 
majors gradually changed. In 1963 their 
top choices of major were elementary 
education, social science^ education, 
English, and biology.^ 

Nursing also became an increasing 
popular major in mid -century as hospital 
based ntirse training gave way to college 
based nurse education with attendant 
baccalaureate degrees. Black women 
headed up two of the earliest, degree 
granting nulling programs: Rita Miller at 
Dillard University in New Orleans and 
Maty Elizabeth Lancaster Carnegie at 
Florida A & M." 

Other careers which became increasingly 
popular with women college studehtSr in 
the mid twentieth century were sociaj 
work and librariahship . Since both of these 
often reqaired advanced degrees and 
bpportu nitie" s for blac^^s to _d Q gra d uate 
work in most Southern states were limited, 
Atlanta Universi^ became ^he ce of 
preparation for both of these areas. 

Women were represented bii the faculty 
of nearly every black coHege: They tended 
to hold the lower faculty ranks and tead^ 
in traditionally women's areas (teacher 
trainings fine arts, home ecohbmicsj. Many 
served as matrons in the women's 
residence haU or as deans of vv^men^ In a 
number of cases they did not have degrees 
corhmehsurate with male faoilty 
may have been a factor in their lower pay, 
but that " .uatibh was h^t adways tme as 
the : excerpt on pay _ inequity reveals 
Spelmah, ^^uite possibly b^ause was a 
women's college, had more women on the 
faculty than mbst schools it j^a^ 

all female presidents, albeit white ones, 
until 1953. 

High ScS-^ol Gimiculum 



Many of the early black high schools 
combined academic and industrial pro^ 
grams; the latter were generally favored 
whites arid most educators of either race 
who thought that industiial education built 
character and provided more useful skills 
and moi£ rapid assimilation of blacks into 
the work force. The first major national 
report. '^n black education; piublished iii 
l?l^'L^^cried black resistance to industrial 
education and black's faith in acadetnics.^^ 

BLac^ famUies, however, often favored 
academic programs because they correctly 
perceived that an academic education was 
likeiy to lead to better jobs or ah bppbr- 



tunity.for further education. Many families 
actually moved to new <»mmuh|ties^whCT^ 
they thought their children could get better 
schbblihg; iri cases whCTe drUyjndustrial 
education was provided, they struggled to 
pay tuition to private academic high 
schools^ Sadie Green Oglesby, a well 
known black educator and civic leader in 
Charleston, South Carolina, was taken out 
of the nearby public high school in the 
19i0s and placed in Avery School, a 
private academy, because her father did 
not approve of the public school's 
agricultural curriculum.^ 



The high school curriculum remained 
predictably stereotyped with girls taking 
home economics and toys taking shop: 
One bf the rribst butstandiiig black pubUc 
high schools in the South, Ehmbar m tittle 
Rbck^ Arkansas,, bffered a complete line bf 
vocational courses along vtdth a fuH com- 
plement bf academic offerings. (See the 
interview with Dr. Faustine C: Jones- 
Wilson.) Slowly, however, the demand for 
academics first in urban areas and then in 
rural ones forced the inclusion bf increas- 
ing numbers of academic courses in black 
high schools. 



Extra Ciirriciilar Life 
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Higfi School 

ExtrnciHricular 
students was somewhat dependent on the 
type bf institutibn 5>ffering the instmcd^^^ . 
Private black boarding schools, which 
frequently served students iliral areas 
where no pubfic high school was yet 
available, had rules siiSilar to those in black 
colleges with stricter rules for girls than 
hoys. In the 1940s, for instance. Cotton 
Plant Academy, located in a town of same 
name in Arkansas, aUow^ boys to leave 
the campus unchaperoned but not the 
girls.^ However, regardless of whether a 
school was public or private; good man- 
ners were stressed more for girls than for 
boys. 

One of the most highly touted public 
faigk schools for blacks in the Sbuth, 
Dunbar in Little Rock, J)pened its doors in 
the late 192ds and by 1930 offered an array 
bf_ extra-curricula?^ activities. Many like 
Student Council, Health Qub, Thrift Club, 
Citizenship Club, Monitor's Ciub, Library 
Club, Orchestra, Story Tellers Club, 
C^air.atic Club, Science Club were open to 
both sexes, but the focus of sbme bf them 
like health, thrift, and citizenship appeared 
to be an echo of the character training so 
prevalent in earlier black education: Other 
clubs served only one sex. The boys could 
choose from Boy Scouts, several athletic 
clubs, and the Boys' Glee Qub, while the 
girls cdUld participate in the Giris' Reserve^ 
Qimpfire Girls, one athletic club, and a 
Giris' Glee Club.^^ By the 1940 activities 
were less sex-segregated and more closely 
resembled high schools today: most clubs 
were not restricted by gender, and the 
Glee Clubs had been combined into a 
choir. The girls had cheerieadihg and 
basketball:^ 

College 

_ Extracurricular life af virtually all 
feuthem black colleges in the first half of 
the twentieth century was restrictive and 
eyei\ Victorian. Although the degree of 
restriction varied frbm one institutioh to 
another arid lessened as the decades 
moved ox much of early twentieth ceh- 
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tury black college life was enmeshed in 
regulations and rules that are quite forei^ 
to college students today: Behind these 
rules lay subtle racism and sexism. A 
number of colleges justtfied the^ close 
scrutiny of students' lives as a means of 
iniprdving blacks': perceived low moral 
standards and of educating themmprbper 
ways of living: Since the moral reputation 
of black wbmeh was even less highly 
regarded than thatjof men, colleges forced 
women tb live under tighter mles. Mcjral 
improvement was the most frequent 
reasbri cited for tight control ^rf stu 
bat there was a more subtle one. College 
trus tees, admihistratbrs , and^^ ty^ere 
fearful that a freer atmosphere might 
prbmpt student actions which w^ 
generate unfavorable publicity^ jeopardize 
hiture philanthropic or legislative support, 
and diminish relations with the sur- 
^P^^ding coimnunity^ Consequently, rules 
that had been abolished in white institu- 
y^>hs long ago persisted in a number of 
black institutions well into the twentieth 
century. ^ 

: Black women in college were treated 
differently frpjn men because their life 
roles were considered distinctive and their 
moralitj^iri greater jeopardy, jperceptions 
that were slow to change. Evidence of 
these distinctions were cdmrndri in college 
literature: From 1894 until early 1930's, for 
mstance^ the Fisk University Cfl/ato^ carried 
a statement that it recognized "the 
absblute hecessity^f the n^ht education o( 
the girls and young women of the race 
whose elevation and advancement it v^as 
founded to promote. Th** highest interest 
of oyery race and communijy depends 
largely upon the intelligence, frugality, 
virtue, and noble aspirations of its 
women . ' '^^ A Spelman alumna noted that 
thejiim of her alma mater was to "train 
homemakers, teachers and nurses, and 
through religious influences to help elevate 
the Negro race as a whole . " ^ This s pecial 
attitude toward women affected ail aspects 
of their college lives. In additibh to the 
impact it made on their curricula, it af- 
fected their dress, habits, and relations 
with the other sex. (See excerpt "CoHege 
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Women of Atlanta Universitjr ") Although 
white colleges had abandoned uniforms in 
the 1800s, a number of black colleges were 
very much concerned with dress. 
Although both sexes were fre- 
quently warned not to bring fancy clothes 
to the campus, college women more 
frequently than the men were sometimes 
required to wear uniforms— usually navy 
blue skirts and blouses for weekday wear 
and white dresses for Sundays and special 
occasions. This practice was one of several 
which eventually caused a student revolt 
§tFisk^ W. E, B_. pubpis, a Ftsk alumnus, 
observed in 1924 that "College women are 
Py^_yl^^lifo^^ns in^ when we reserve 
uniforms fox these who are organized to 
murder, for lackeys and for insane asylums 
and jails. Mot only is the system of 
uniforms at Fiskifieffective and wasteful, 
but Its: method -of enforcement is 
hunuliatm^and s^U^Iy^''^' 

Fisk also had among^oiher restrictions a 
I'ligMs out'' policy at 10:^ j?.rh.,^ rules pro- 
hibiting smoking, profribitions against men 
and wbmen_students v\^l^ing together oh 
campus,, compulsory chapel, and censor- 
^j^AP Pt^l^^stiident jiewsgaper situa- 
tioji_ finally, caused^ student revolt in 
1924-25 and the iresignatroh of t he presi- 
dent. Reform was instituted gradually^ but 
the double standard was retained. Men 
were allowed to smokeJn 1927,. but women 
had to wait until 1935. the "Hghts ou^ 
policy was lifted only in the men's 
dorms. ^° 

Social activities were carefially regulated, 
and many centered ardiihd religion. Many 
insHtutibhs had daily chapel programs 
plus church school and worship oh 
Sunday morning. Even as recently as 1950, 
Paine College advertised its daily chapel 
programs to tourists on their way to 
Florida:: "Do you enjoy them [Negrd 
spirituals] as only the Southern Negro can 
sing them?" queried its brochure:*' The 
RrogTnams' purpose was hot only to benefit 
the participating students but also to attract 
gifts frorri visitors; naturally, the emphasis 
on spirituals reinforced traditional 
stereotypes. 

Many social activities were designed 
pnIy/ojj)ne sex. Black colleges, like many 
white ones of the time, had a number of 
literal sqcieties which met to discuss 
issues or literature and provide fellowship: 
T^^'^.X^nnessee Agricul t^ and Industrial 
Institute had two such societies in 1926, 
9D?_^P?^ isex, ang Jconsidered these 
organizations: so important for the 
students^ feyelpp ih?nt that mem 
was compulsory.*^ At a number of colleges 
these sodeties met on Satmday nights and 
provided weekend entertainment. 

^ J^"^ centii^ progressed, the literal^ 
societies gradually g.Tve _ way to social 
*?"^s. At X^hriMsee Agricultural ^nd 
Industrial Institute where more women 
than men entered, th>re were^yen^dai 
dubs, for women and five for.men in 
1926.*3 Beginning in the early 1900s these 



clubs began to be transformed iiitd 
soroxities and fraternities. The two earliest 
black sororities. Alpha Kappa Alpha arid 
Delta Sigma Theta, were founded _at 
^oy^??^ ^^iysrsi^^^ 1908 arid 1913 
respectively, Iri the early i920s two more 
black soroiities were fdurided: Zeta Phi 
Beta in 1920 and Sigma Gamma Rho in 
1922: All four sororities quickly exparided 
beyond social activities into service to the 
black communities. 

Since the majority of black institutions 
did riot allow their studerits as riiuch 
freedom as did Howard, students often 
were not _allowed Jb^ form a Greek 
organization on campus. Consequently, 
the sororities were frequently fdurided in 
the surrounding community; even after 
rildst black cdlleges^ irivited the sdrdrities 
to organize on campus; the tradition of 
strong lifetime alumnae irivdlverilerit 
remained. 

An important^ of many J^lack 

women's extracurricular life was college 
?"lP|o5^A'lt- ^193W^suiyey indicate^ 
twenty-eight percent of l?jack women 
v^rked^hile Uley atteridedcollege, while 
only 0.64% of white women attending 
private wdrileri's cdll^es arid 7% in public 
coeducational ones did so.*_^ Black 
wdrileri's high rate of eirij)ldymerit 
reflected not only the smaller financial 
resdurces df rilariy black fariiilies but also 
the expectation that black women as well 
as rileri ri ceded to be prepared td earri a 
living since work for blade men was not 
always available dr steady. Althdugh 
institutions for blacks and for whites 
shared the aim of develdping cultured, 
well-mannered citizens; black colleges 
generally had a strdriger erilphasis dri pro- 
ducing citizens of both sexes who were 
prepared to work outside the hdrile. 

Social activism became an increasingly 
prominent dimension td black womeri's 
extracuiricular life as the twentieth century 
wore on. In the 19305 a number of black 
colleges rah wbrkshbp)s and clinics to 



improve black healttv arid hdm 
women often initiated their organization; 
^P*?*^? .^^^oi^strated a more public 
activism in the i95Qa and 1960s as they 
participated in civil ri^ts acti\aties._Iri 1956 
Autherine Lucy, the daughter of a 
sharecropper, became the first black tobe 
admitted to the University of Alabama. 
Althdugh she was e>5>eUed Uireed^^ 
her admission because of violence directed 
against her, her cdUfagedus stand set an 
example for others. In 1963 Vivian Malone 
becarr - trie first black tdgradUate_frdm the 
university. Spelman students participated 
in many civil rights activities taking P^^^e 
in Atlanta, and one Spelman graduate, 
Marian Wright Edelman, was irivdlved in 
the founding of the Student Non- Violent 
Coordinating Committee. She _subse- 
quently became the first became the first 
black woman lo pass the bar in Missi- 
sippi. Later she founded and led the 
Children's Defense Fund, a ndriprdfit 
children's advocacy group in Washington^ 
b: C: In 1980 she became the second 
woman arid the first black, to chair 
Speiman's Board of Trustees:^ 
^In 1972 the passage of the ameridments 
to the Higher Education Act brought a new 
^i^ension of equity into the education df 
ail women: The portion of the act known 
as Title IX said that: 

NTo f«isqn in the United States shalj^ on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimihatibh 
undCT any educ^ piQ^ain or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance. 

By the time the gdverririlerit develdped 
regulations ihterpi-eting Title IX, educators 
were already braced fdr sdril exchanges. 
Although Title IX's biggest impact has 
come in the area df eqttity iri athletics, it 
stimulated other changes too. In the re«dm 
of education. Title DC was for wdrileri wbat 
Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act was 
to blacks: Title IX was fdlldwed twd years 

cbiitinued oii page 10 



College Women df Atlanta University: 1900 

CFB; Why didn't they let boarding studerits, why didn't they let thprh go off campus? 
BEU: Well, they^erit off campus only by perniissidri land with a matrbri, with somebody 
who took them .TThe girl^^^ to town pji Saturday aftern^ afternoons, j guess 

sorne other afternoons, but there was a woman who came and chaperoned the giris: Boys 
were allowed to go off campus certain hours after school, but the girls were riot. The girls 
stayed on the rampus unless they had special permissibri arid were accbmpariied by sornebody 
who was in charge. 

GFB: Rijht. Because I knbw that happened at Spelman, the young ladies used to have to 
wear their dresses and gloves when they went downtown. Was that required of A. U. girls? 
BEU: No. 
CFB: No? 

BEU: No, they didn'Lba^ ihem to look presentable; of course. 

Ali i know is I just wore whatever I had. It was very presentable because I came from the 
counfry, and my mofter made aU of my clothes; they were Very simple dresses arid 1 was small. 

1 ?^^^*i^jl)^ii^t^iyiew of Bazdline Usher by Gay Fraricihe Banks, March 22, 1977. 
Black Womens Oral Histoxy Project, Schlesinger Library, Radcliffe Cdllege, 
Cariibridge, Massachusetts. Printed by perriiissibri. 
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Black \^men in 
Academic Educatien 
Today 

It is difficult to Icnow what is happening 
to blacks in academic education today 
because recent data are often promptly 
published and are not often broken down 
by race anti sex: Some observers claim that 
research ^feut minbrities in higher educa- 
tion insufficent and that recent cutbacks 
£uvdHdelays have evehjriade the situation 
worse. The main government report about 
higher education, the Higher Education 
General Information Survey, has been 
raiming^so fc behind in recent years that 
its data are less useful that they could be.*^ 
Howard University's Institute for the 
Study of Educational Policy, which was 
established in_1974 as a research center on 
issues affecting equal opportunity for 
minorities in higher education, * has 
recently been dismantled as a^ result of 
budget cuts. Added to this prdbtem is the 
fact that few studies which have been done 
have examined minority groups by sex. It 
is likely that many disseminators of data 
simply assume that all blacks have the 
same educational experience regardless of 
sex arid that all women have the same 
experience regardless of race, assumptions 
which uriwittirigly display racist and sexist 
attitudes. Because of Ihis lack of 
sufficieritly specific data, it is difficult to 
assess accurately what is happening to 
black women. The data that are available 
indicate both increasing achievernent and 
persistent problems: 

Secondaiy Schools Today 

Black women of hi^ school age have lost 
gipyi^d in the j>ast decade ^ue in part to 
the related problems of poverty, insufficient 
educadon, teen^^ pi?g?_a?l^*i^Dd Uiy 
of available jobs. More fourteen and fifteen 
yearK)ld black women dropped out of 
school in 1981 (3%) than ten years earlier 
(1%); although the figures for black rilales 



Extra Curri^^^^ Life 
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later by the passage of Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act (WEEA) which has a goal 
of promoting educational equity for giris 
and women. It provides grants for the 
development of prD^ams and materials to 
help achieve this ^oal in educationfd 
settings from preschool t! rough higher 
education, social services agencieS/ and 
other educational settings:^ lite WEEA 
program was esp«:ially important to 
minority women because it was the first 
sighificaht program in the nation tb^solicit 
proposals that especially sought to benefit 
population groups who were victims of 
both sexism and racism: 




1976 Spelnun Cojiege ^duation. (Archives of 
Spetnun College. Reprinted with permission.) 



of the same age also climbed during that 
period, the rise in male dropouts went only 
from 2.3% to 2.7%. For sixteen and seven- 
teen year olds the hews was better as the 
dropout rate decreased over the same 
period, but the decrease was hot so sharp 
for females (9.2% to 87%) as for males 
(9.4% to 7.2%).*» These figures may reflect 
the grpblems of the high pregnancy rate 
amor^ teenage blacks. >^though the actual 
rate of teenage pregnancy is now declining 
among blacks (but stUl increasing for 
whites), black girls currently account for 
half of all teenage births.*' The heed for 
child care may be only one disincentive to 
remaining in school. The fact that each year 
of . school does not currently increase 
emplbymeht for blacks rhay be ahbther.^ 
These factors are prime contributors to 
single black women heading the poorest 
families in the country with a median 
income of $7510 in 1981.5* Given these data, 
it is not surprising that between 1970 and 
1982 househblds headed by black females 
increased from 28 to 41% compared to a 9% 
to 12% incriease for whites.^ These data bh 
the dropout rate, job availability; and pover- 
ty cbmbihe to predict a depressing and 
worsening cycle of deprivation; 

Ibr black wbrhen whb remain in high 
school, the news is better Th^ outperform 
their rnale cbuhterparte but are still 
seriously deficient in academic achieve- 
ment. Thirty:^^ht pNeroent of black ierhales, 
ages 14 to IZ are not performing ^t grade 
fcvel as compared to 43% of males, 
according to the National Black Child 
Peyelbpinent ilnstitute." A study of 
mathematics education ^the National 
Assessment of EduGaHbnal Progi^^^ 
that blacks of aH ages gained more than 
wlvites_ in inathematical knowledge 
between 1^7 and 1931, but the study did 
nbtjjreak down thedata ^-^sk?*^ Aribther 
study of black femde participation in 
mathematics cpuises^ bb^v^i; ^vdicates^ 
need for counseling, student-teacher 
interaction^ and administrative jea^ 
for making a substantial, difference in 
a<^tieyernent : i u _ i:_ i - 
Overati, blacks of either sex and women 
of _4niJ^ce are less lil^Iy^to ^enm^ an 
academic-h^h.school curriculum and are 
^bre likely to^be in a wcatibn^^^^ 
than white males or other races.** This 
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limits the numbers of black women who 
can continue their education. 

HigHer Education Today 

Since the percentage of black high school 
graduates attendihg cbllege has drbpped 
11% between 1975 and 1981, the current 
bverall pattern of blacks,' college 
enrollment is not encouraging.*^ Whereas 
approxirnately 32% of whites go bh to 
college, only 27.8% of blacks do.w Blacks 
and worhen are both underrepresehted iii 
academic education. Blacks, who form 
.11.7% of the pbpulatibn, bhly accbuht for 
9;9% of academic postsecondary educa- 
Hbh. Likewise, women dispropbrtibhately 
choose vocational postsecondary educa- 
tibh.s^ In spite bf these statistics, black 
women appear to have made modest gains 
iri cbllege attendance in recent decades. 
Black women formed 55% of the black 
cbllege student population in 1962-63, 52% 
in 1973, and 58% in 1^2.« Although these 
gains are hbt drarriatic, they seerri 
impressive as a counterirend to blacks' 
bverall drop in cbllege attendance. ^ 

Remaining in college can be a challenge. 
Althbugh the dropbut rate for mihonties 
is similar to that of whites after controlling 
for sbcibecbhbrriic factbrs^ 48% of black 
college-bound seniors in 1981 came h-om 
families with incomes of less than 
$12,000:" Exacerbating the situationjs that 
both blacks and women are likely to 
receive less financial aid than white men: 
In 1983 blacks received 4.7% less financial 
aid than they did in 1978, and women on 
the average receive less financial aid than 
men:" In 1981-82 a woman's average grant 
was $1,236 as cbrripared to a rrian-s of 
$1,373; low-income women received fewer 
Guaranteed Shideht Loans than did low- 
income men, and women are currently not 
allowed tb cbuht child-care expenses in 
computing their need:" The result of the 
likelihood <>{ less financial aid is that 
minority women will attend less expensive 
imtihitions^and for shorter periods of tiine, 
thus decreasing their earning power, 
bppprtunities for career advaiicement, and 
chances for eaming graduate degrees. 
L iSihce 1970 and the begi hning of xourt- 
ordered- desegregation of public institu- 
libns, blacks of both sexes have ^cbme 
increasingly dispersed, ihrotighout the 
i^MPattonjU system: in 19^ 18% of black 
students attended, traditionaily black 
institutiohs; in 1982 the pwentage was 
down to 16 J%.** the number of black 
wqinen's colleges has remained at two 
with Bennett in Greensboro, North 
^^^y^a, enrolling near^ 
1985-86 academic year and Spelman in 
Atlanta with a record enrollment of neariy 
1700. Although college graduation rates 
amoiig blacky _stji dents bverall have 
decreed from 65% in the 1930s to 45-60% 
m il9^^_black wbrrien are graduating in 
ever higher numbers.^ In 1976 they comr 
prised^56% bf black graduating seniors and 
59% in IS^Sl.*^ 



has attracted littie research: The jnost 
??^ent_ auid^best faiovm s^ ^?!aGk 
coiiege women was part of aJarger study 
?9Ji^i?<$?^ J^^ipji^^ Hemii^ Iri 
surveying black college students in both 
^??^^?fL y^^^it^ colleges *p_ctoermine 
which : kind of college served _ black 
students better, she found that^fernale 
students of either race became less 
assertive when Jhey were educated with 
men. She learned that black women 
sometimes feel^ thjit they are less 
competent than men but that facts of their 
peifbrmanqie pro vie otherwise. _ In black 
colleges black women Jose social asser- 
tivehess skills biij not in p^redbminahtly 
white colleges where few black men are 
available. Neviertheless black women iri 
white colleges suffer "from emotional 
pain, social isbladbh, or arbused fears 
about their competence"*^. For black 
women, J?bth predbmiriaritly white arid 
predominantly black schools have their 
strengths and weaknesses fbr intellectual 
and personal growth. 

Data bh pbstgradUate educatibhihdicate 
that this level of education remains a 
soUrce^bf critical concern. Although black 
enrollment in first-professional degree pro- 
grams hasi increased significahtly in^recent 
years, blacks comprise only 5% of the total 
professional enrollment. Black women, 
however, represent 46% of total black 
enrdllnteiit in U.S. medical schools as com- 
pared lo white women's 31% of total white 
enrdllmerit.*8 Blacks Jike whites appear to 
be moving away from graduate school in 
favbr bf prbfessibhal studies, and their 
enrollment in graduate study has declined. 
Between 1974 and 1980 black graduate 
enroliment dropped 8%.*' lliis decline vvill 
seribusly affect the availability bf the black 
faculty in higher education who serve as 
role models to students bf all races. 

Conclusion 

The ^ssessrrient jibbve black wbmeri's 
academic education indicates that educa- 
tional equity between the races br betv/eeri 
the sexes has not arrived. Poverty and 
inaccessibility bf educatibnal facilities 
deprived generations of black women of 
educatibnal opportunity and continue to 
do so today. Sexist and racist stereotyping 
still mold available academic education, 
although less so today than in decades 
past. Little research has focused on the 
education al ^xperie nces of black worn en . 

Where should black women's academic 
education go from here? Research needs 
to focus on black girl's and women's 
ed u c a tipn a 1 ex p e r ie n ces : to a ss e s s 
differences of sex and race and to make 
education more effective, On the high 
school level educators should increase 
efforts to encourage girls' careM thinkuig 
about their futures and to provide more 
role models of successful black wbrheh. 



New ihiHatiyes are heeded to encourage 
young black women to seek coBege 
preparatory programs arid widened 
vocational opportunity: j^though these 
rneasur^s can also be useful on the college 
level, colleges need to examine their effec- 
feive!\?_si An assisting b[a^^ 
affectively as well as cogrritivefy: Fleming's 
study deserves careful^ 

Despite the serious problems remaining 
^1 ^^l^ck I women 's acadejnic educaticm, 
black women have made outstanding 
progress sihce attainmj their freedom jiist 
a hundred and twenty years ago. They 
majdmizedjheir op^ons 
to achieve greater educational achievement 
than blackmen at the se^^^ cbUege, 
and postgraduate levels. As sexual 
attitudes changed, blade wbmen have 
taken advantage of a widened array of 
ihstitu tib nal A'l^cUnicUlar choices. Black 
women's academic education has come a 
long way and shbuld cbntihUe tb develbp 
to meet the ever- widening challenges of 
the future. 



Questions for Discussion 

1. How did the purpose of black wbrheri's 
atademic education evolve over the years? 
VVhat is it today? To what degree, if at all, 
should race and/or sex be variables in 
determining a person's education? 
2: Supporters of women's colleges argue 
that an all-female ehvironment produces 
graduates who are more likely to achieve 
than are female graduates of coeducational 
institutions: Recent research demonstrates, 
for instance, that a higher percentage bf 
graduates of women's coileges are 
accepted into medical school than 
graduates of coeducational ones: What 
were the factors iri deyelppirig coeduca- 
tional or single-sex institutions for blacks 
in the South? Do you think that the rigid 
rules of black coeducational colleges of the 
early 19DD's produced ari enhanced 
environment for their women students? 
Why or why riot? 

3. Even today, the choice of students' 
college majors is sigriificaritly affected by 
their sex: This study illustrated that 
historically race has also bee ri a factor, 
How has choice of major affected 
individuals' subsequent lives? Tb what 
degree should effort be made to steer 
people iritb br away frbrii particular rirtajbrs 
today? 

4. What are sbirie bf the historical reasons 
that black women tend to pursue more 
education than i black men? Do those 
reasons still hold true today? What. kind 
of impUcatibri does their larger attendance 
hold for their future? 

Activities 

1 hivestigate one of the historically black 
sororities. Infbrmatibri cbUld be obtained 
from a chapter ona nearby campus or from 
a grdtip's natibrial office. The addresses are 



Alpha Kaj?pa Alpha/5211 S. Greeriwbbd 
i^e:/ehicago,: -it 60dl5; Delta Sigma 
Theta/1707 New Harripshire Ave. 
N:W:/Washington, D£; 26dd9; Sigma 
Gamma Rhb/840 East 87th St./Chieagb, IL 
60619; Zeta Phi Beta/1734 New Hampshire 
Ave. N,W._/Washin^_ori, _D.C._ 20009, : : 
2: Examine some old high sdrool year- 
books br annuals. CphadCT tracing the 
evolution of high school activities at a tradi- 
tibnally black high s<^ a 
number of years or compare activities with 
thbse iri a traditibriaUy white high schbbl 
of the same year: What conclusions can 
ybu draw from your examiriatibri? 
3: Interview a black graduate of a particular 
kirid of schbol (wbriieri's br cbeducatibrial, 
segregated or integregrated, public or 
private) arid cbriipare the interviewee's 
memories to the generalizations of this 
module. 

4: if there w^s an historic^ly black high 
schbbl br college iri ybur area, learn about 
its current situation: How did efforts to 
mtegraie arid to prb^ade equal educatibrial 
opportunity affect the_institution? Develop 
h^^btheses about the reasbris for its 
current status: 
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